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When he reviewed Mr. Hobson's book he spoke of it as Mr. 
Hobson's "case against his country." Thus when Mr. Hobson 
impeaches the policy of Mr. Ritchie's party, Mr. Ritchie, a Pro- 
fessor of Logic, holds himself free to call the book an impeach- 
ment of the nation. But when I cite the names of a number of the 
leading men in what Mr. Ritchie calls a "small but very blatant 
faction," I am guilty of the fallacy of division ! 

If Mr. Ritchie had been candid enough to admit that he ought 
not to have used the expression he did, instead of taking the 

course under notice he would have made, I think, a better 

finish to our discussion. I shall not imitate him by pleading 
tnat the chair of Moral Philosophy used often to be joined with 
that of Logic in Scotch Universities, and that I thought it was 
so at St. Andrews'. 

John M. Robertson. 

London, England. 
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fHE Problem of Conduct: A Study in the Phenomenology 
of Ethics. By A. E. Taylor, Assistant Lecturer in Greek and 
Philosophy at the Owens College, Manchester; Late Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. London : Macmillan & Co. Pp. viii., 
501. 

The author was well advised in publishing this Essay, which 
was awarded the Green Moral Philosophy Prize in 1899; and is 
to be congratulated on having produced a very readable and a 
well written volume. One may perhaps reasonably object to the 
length of the book, when one discovers that the argument is need- 
lessly repeated and amplified; but no one will be able to regard 
even the digressions as dull reading. The author modestly but 
(excepting as regards the chapter on the "Roots of Ethics") 
honestly disclaims any credit for originality in the principles from 
which his argument proceeds. All that he has to say will, he tells 
us, be found to be contained in or derived from Mr. Bradley's 
discussions in the "Ethical Studies" and "Appearance and Real- 
ity." And indeed any one acquainted with these books will be 
surprised to find how familiar Mr. Taylor's statements sound. 
But in spite of this debt to Mr. Bradley, one feels that Mr. Tay- 
lor's arguments do not come from a mere echo, but from the in- 
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dividual voice of one who has faced the question for himself and 
holds convictions on the subject, — however closely the result may 
agree with the views of the author to whom he owes so> much. 

The argument of the volume is ostensibly polemical. Its aim, 
the author tells us, is to establish the position, which he admits 
to be unpopular, that "it is a complete mistake to found a system 
of ethics upon the results of a previous study of metaphysics." 
He divides his argument into three parts : ( i ) he states generally 
how a science founded on metaphysics should differ from a posi- 
tive or experiential science; (2) he seeks to meet some of the 
arguments by which the metaphysical moralists have sought to 
show that a metaphysical foundation is essential to a theory of 
conduct; (3) he gives a detailed examination of some of the 
principal facts with which ethics deals, and some "incidental 
criticisms" of the assumptions of his opponents, in order to show 
that ethics cannot be based on a pre-existing metaphysic. The 
introductory chapter is devoted to the first part ; Chap. II. to the 
second part; and the remainder of the volume, chaps. III.- VIII., 
to the last division of the argument. 

What the author seeks to give us, then, is thus not a system of 
ethics, nor an exhaustive discussion of ethical principles, but an 
analysis of certain ethical facts with a view to discovering the 
method of a science of ethics, and a criticism of those who con- 
sider that method to be metaphysical. The result arrived at is 
to show that there can only be one method, viz : the empirical ; 
ethics is to be proved to be a "positive" or "natural" science. 
This being the plan, it is clear that everything turns on ( 1 ) the 
author's views of metaphysics, (2) his method of proof. It is 
however difficult to fit into this view of the author's argument, 
the chapter on the "Roots of Ethics" (chap. III.), one of the most 
interesting chapters in the book, and the one which seems least 
indebted to Mr. Bradley. This chapter is not an analysis of the 
"principal facts" of ethics, nor a discussion of metaphysical argu- 
ments. It is a psychological theory of the origin of the moral 
judgment, or, as the author prefers to say, the "moral sentiments." 
The author does not make much use of the views he there advo- 
cates in the subsequent discussion, certainly not enough to jus- 
tify the place this chapter has in the volume. One would not 
willingly spare it from the volume ; yet it hardly seems congruous 
with the plan of it. 

The author's view of metaphysic is stated expressly in chap. I., 
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and again in the last chapter on "Beyond Good and Bad," but it 
runs through the whole volume. He admits (p. 6) that his con- 
ception of it will not agree with what we find in any of the great 
philosophical systems, yet it will, he thinks, cover in a general 
way all that we mean by metaphysical investigations. His state- 
ment of his view cannot be made consistent, if we take his various 
expressions very strictly, but it is easy to determine the position 
he really means to defend. Metaphysics is a science which seeks 
to describe the general (formal) characteristics of the whole of 
experience as experience. Its ideal is that of complete or "pure" 
experience, as Avenarius calls it, i. e., "an experience free from 
all admixture of anything which is not itself experience." The 
science falls into two parts, constructive and critical. The former 
has simply to determine the most general (formal) conditions of 
experience as such, its first principle being that what is real is ex- 
perience, and what is real not self-contradictory (p. 30) ; the latter 
examines all other sciences from this ideal of pure experience, 
tests their claims to be identical with the complete world of ex- 
perience, or sees how far they agree with the conception of a 
pure experience. Any science which on examination is found not 
to satisfy this ideal at which metaphysic aims cannot be held to 
be itself metaphysic, nor based upon metaphysics. Such then, is 
the author's starting point. 

Before leaving it we may say that the inconsistencies to which 
we referred are not simply verbal. In one place (p. 18) "pure" 
experience, the ideal of explanation, contains and combines both 
"what agrees with the formal conditions of experience, and what 
agrees with the material conditions of the experience of the terms 
themselves." But on p. 29 we learn that metaphysics cannot at- 
tain the whole truth; it can only at best, hope to discover the 
formal conditions of experience in general ; it is powerless to as- 
certain the material conditions of any particular set of expe-r 
riences. That is, metaphysics not only does not conform to the 
ideal of pure experience, but it is hopeless for it to use it as an 
ideal, since an element in that ideal is beyond its cognizance alto- 
gether. In other words, strictly speaking, metaphysics does not 
guide itself by the conception of pure experience at all. In the 
same strain and almost more emphatic are the statements on pp. 
455-6, where the writer is discussing in a specific case the rela- 
tion of thought or reason to concrete experience. "Reason and 
Theory," he says, "always toil lango intervallo after direct and 
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immediate apprehension of relief," yet it is by reason that we get 
metaphysics. 

Again a "fact of experience," we are told (p. 12), means "the 
contents of a true (i. e., consistent) description of our experience." 
But (p. 14), science is "the full and coherent description of facts 
of experience" ; i. e., science must be the description of a consist- 
ent description of experience? And on the same page the au- 
thor speaks of "experienced matters of fact as data" for science; 
but this is clearly untenable with the above view of "fact." So 
too, when he makes "matters of fact" and "experience" alterna- 
tives (p. 21). And when (pp. 26-7) the writer says that by 
"facts" he means "facts" as they appear to "the experience which 
has arrived at an all-embracing and coherent view of the whole 
system to which they belong," and that "in the last resort no 
science can be said to give a thoroughly truthful representation 
of ... . 'facts' except one, if there be such a one, which in- 
cludes all the material of experience, and that with thoroughly 
consistent insight into the structure of that material," it is im- 
possible to know what the author means to hold at all, since in 
this last view the implication is that "facts" are neither known 
nor found at the beginning or at the end of "science." Lastly 
(p.25), the scientific ideal is a perfect or completed or pure ex- 
perience; such an all-embracing and finally consistent experience 
would in every case see things "as they really are;" "theory for 
it would be one with direct experience." Theory we presume is 
the work and expression of thought or reason. But on p. 455 
Note, we read, "But it is not 'thought' but 'experience' that is the 
ultimate metaphysical reality." If so, how can theory ever have 
even as its ideal, still less as an actual attainment, to be "one with 
direct experience?" So when the author states on p. 38 ff., that 
"thought," "thinking," "reasoning," "rationality" is a "labor- 
saving contrivance," a "systematic device for saving labor" that 
reason in conduct is an "organization of the organic reactions in 
accord with the principle of securing the beneficial course of be- 
havior with the least expenditure of energy," we cannot but ask 
how it is possible for such a mere "contrivance" by any ingenuity 
to either re-produce experience, or give us a result which will be 
"one with direct experience"? Either reason is constitutive of 
experience or it is not. If it is, then it is not a mere contrivance ; 
if it is not, then experience can never even be represented by it. 
And indeed, it is astonishing that with such a view of reason the 
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author should have ventured to criticise and condemn such forms 
of experience as morality, because they are inconsistent, self- 
contradictory: for contradiction is after all only a principle of 
reason, of this mere device for simply saving time which man 
possesses. 

Taking then the conception of metaphysic above given as his 
point of view, the author maintains that any science which will 
not, when tested by examination of its parts and principles, con- 
form to this conception of metaphysics cannot be regarded as 
metaphysical, or as metaphysics. His argument therefore is to 
apply this conception to the case of ethics. We may remark here 
on an ambiguity which the author nowhere clears up, and which 
remains with the reader to the end. It is impossible to say 
whether he means to prove that ethics cannot be metaphysics, or 
that ethics cannot form a part of a metaphysical interpretation of 
the world. If he means the former, one can only ask whether any 
one ever really supposed that ethics could be absolutely the same 
as metaphysics? If he means the latter, as he probably does, 
then this merely shows that ethics as it stands is not ultimate, it 
does not prove that ethics cannot be treated metaphysically; and 
this the author in so many words admits when he says, e. g. 
(p. 494 ff), that there is always room for a metaphysic of ethics. 
But indeed this concession is needless, for the investigation by 
which the author establishes his result, is itself a metaphysical 
enquiry. And we may say in general that any metaphysic which 
does not take account of ethics is self-condemned. For it ignores 
an essential aspect of human experience. 

Such being the negative result which the author seeks to estab- 
lish, the positive conclusion at which he arrives is that the science 
of ethics should limit itself to the facts of the moral life derivable 
from "psychology, sociology and other sciences which have to do 
with empirical human nature" (p. 496), i. e., should be an empiri- 
cal science, in the narrower sense of that term, should be "phe- 
nomenology" not metaphysic. After we have got these facts to^ 
gether properly, then we may proceed to metaphysic, but not 
before. 

But this positive conclusion is also ambiguous. For if it means 
that we must get the facts of the moral life before we can construct 
a metaphysic of ethics, this is so obvious, that one can hardly be- 
lieve there was ever any other method of procedure. But if it 
means that there is no other fruitful way of treating ethics, and 
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that for the completion of such a science of ethics metaphysics 
must wait, then we can only remark ( 1 ) that the author has merely 
shown the necessity for studying the empirical facts of the moral 
life, but has not proved that there is no other way of treating the 
content the moral life; (2) that if metaphysic has absolutely to 
wait on such a science, then the author's own metaphysical discus- 
sion of ethics is premature, for the science of ethics in his sense 
has not yet arrived. If he replies that it is only the constructive 
metaphysic of ethics which must wait on the science of ethics, we 
may point out that his own analysis of morality has condemned 
that as futile by anticipation. For the moral life is not ultimate, 
is self-contradictory, and therefore cannot become part of a con- 
structive metaphysic at all. 

Coming to the argument itself, it proceeds, shortly stated, as 
follows. Chap. II. discusses some arguments for the metaphysical 
treatment of ethics. Those considered are mainly two (1) the 
assumption that "ought" and "is" are ultimate distinctions; (2) 
Green's view of the Eternal Self. The former Mr. Taylor denies, 
on the general ground that to know what "ought" to be we must 
know what things are; while he seeks to show that the Eternal 
Self is non-existent, and even if it exists it is useless for ethics. 
The arguments here do not seem sufficient, but the importance of 
this chapter is indirect. 

In chap. III. the author, as we said, analyzes the "Roots of 
Ethics" from the purely psychological point of view. The 
fundamental fact, he holds, from which we start, is the 
"sentiment of approbation." This is at first not personal, 
(p. 122). "Approbation" simply means (p. 122) that the "ideal 
representation of certain events in the way of sensation, percep- 
tion, or idea is attended with the feeling of pleasure" (or pain, in 
the case of disapproval) . From this every other ethical fact of im- 
some fullness. This psychological analysis says our author is the 
proper basis for ethics, which is a purely empirical science (p. 
102). 

It is impossible to discuss in detail Mr. Taylor's argument 
in this interesting chapter. We may point out ( 1 ) that the iden- 
tification of moral "sentiments" with moral judgments, which the 
author makes, is loose and halting. On p. 92 the proper basis of 
ethics is to be a psychological analysis of the "ethical sentiments" 
of civilized mankind, sentiments meaning more specifically "emo- 
tions of a certain kind." On p. 102 we learn that the ultimate 
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fact from which analysis of morality must begin is the "moral 
judgment." These do not seem the same; for on p. 101 our au- 
thor speaks of the direct object of ethical study being the judg- 
ments upon acts "and the emotions with which we look back on 
them." While again (p. 103) ethics may be described as "either 
the theory 01 moral sentiments or the theory of moral judgments." 
Surely much depends on which of these we take ; and if the matter 
is so doubtful and ambiguous the psychological treatment of ethics 
is in rather a perilous state. (2) Mr. Taylor's view of the term 
"ethics" in this chapter and also elsewhere is quite misleading 
and ambiguous. One cannot determine whether he is dealing 
with ethical theory or the ethical judgments of mankind. The 
latter he describes asi "a sort of natural or pre-scientific theory 
about the quality of a certain class of actions" (p 101) ; or again 
as "unconscious" or "natural" hypothesis (ibid). This seems 
mere confusion. The ordinary moral judgment whatever it con- 
tains, is certainly not a theory in any sense. It seems transparent 
that reflection about morality is not the same, and has not the 
same characteristics as actual morality. A moral judgment is a 
principle of action; a theoretical judgment is solely contempla- 
tive. If the moral life is a "theory," a "hypothesis," where, one 
might ask, is the "Theory of Ethics" to begin? And what 
becomes of the "facts" which science is simply to "find" and not 
"make" (p. 26) ? (3) The "approbation" which is taken to be 
fundamental in ethics is not distinguished from other kinds of 
approbation, e. g., artistic. It is no doubt moral approbation which 
the author means in chap. Ill, for it is only moral ideas (respon- 
sibility, etc.), which he derives from the original sentiment of 
approbation. But the introduction of a more precise definition of 
the "approbation" he speaks of here, might imperil his theory. 
When this difficulty does in a way occur to the author (p. 467), 
he merely remarks that "morality" in the wide sense includes all 
forms of endeavor towards an ideal, whether in science or in art, 
and that in this wide sense he has been using the term throughout 
the Essay ; though the reader feels very astonished to learn so late 
in the Essay that this is the author's meaning, since there has been 
no indication of this in the course of the argument, and the author 
expressly says (p. 167) that he is concerned simply with the de- 
velopment of ethical concepts and sentiments as such, and that he 
proposes to show later, (namely in chap. VIII.) "how morality 
Vol. XII— No. 2 16 
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comes . . . to fuse with art and science in a higher form of relig- 
ion." A similar distinction is hinted at on p. 352. 

Having stated the psychological foundation of ethical theory 
the author goes on in chap. IV to consider contrasted "Types of 
Virtue." The types he deals with are primarily those of "self- 
culture" and "social justice/' which he adopts in place of "self- 
assertion" and "self-sacrifice," as used by Mr. Bradley. His aim 
is to show that no particular virtue can be allowed to belong exclu- 
sively to one of these types. If it is confined to either, it falls into 
contradictions in practice. But if it is allowed to belong to both, 
it falls equally into contradiction, for the chief types are in princi- 
ple irreconcilable. The analysis here, though very familiar, is 
forcibly and clearly stated. The connection between these types 
and the source from which they come (the developed sentiments 
of approbation) is not at all easy to follow. Nor again is the 
reader able to find out whether these two contrasted types are to 
be taken as theoretical ideals derived by reflection from conduct, 
or practical ideals at work in everyday life. This and the follow- 
ing chap. V., on "Moral Ideals and Moral Progress," make very 
good reading, whatever we may think of the argument. The lat- 
ter chapter simply extends still further the criticism and the result 
arrived at in the preceding. Taking as an essential characteristic 
of the moral ideal consistency or thoroughness, he asks whether 
thorough devotion to the ideal of self-culture realizes the satisfac- 
tion at which it aims ; or is this attained when the ideal is social 
justice; or, lastly, does a compromise between them realize both? 
After examining each of these in turn, in the course of which the 
author gives vent to the bitterness of his disappointment with a 
moral life as such, he winds up with the conclusion that there is a 
hidden root of insincerity and hypocrisy beneath all morality. 
The essence of the moral life he says is a mere compromise be- 
tween opposing principles; "my station and its duties" gives the 
best that morality can attain to. This position, which is the view 
of morality which Mr. Taylor considers most tenable, can be de- 
scribed, he says, as Universalistic Ethical Hedonism. Yet as he 
ironically remarks, only those who do not think about problems of 
conduct can derive lasting satisfaction from "my station and its 
duties." We shall find ourselves perpetually in difficulties and 
when these arise neither illogical practice nor logical theory can 
help us to remove the hopeless unsatisfactoriness of a moral life. 
Progress turns out equally futile theoretically, however valuable 
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practically. For if we are asked, "Has the growth of our civiliza- 
tion really been a progress ? we can only answer, Yes, and No" (p. 
293). The result then leads the author to declare that morality 
on all hands is bankrupt, if we ask it to pay man with happiness 
for the labor of perfect obedience. But the conclusion at least 
warrants the opinion, according to Mr. Taylor, that the only way 
of treating ethics must be purely empirical (p. 309). Though 
how such a conclusion regarding ethical theory can follow from a 
consideration of difficulties in moral practice may somewhat puz- 
zle the inquiring reader. 

The next chapter, on "Pleasure, Duty and the Good" is a digres- 
sion of a critical nature on the; theories of the end which take 
Pleasure or Duty to be the Good. Both are shown, much in the 
usual manner as regards principle, though with considerable 
freshness of argument, to be unable to do full justice to morality. 

We are naturally anxious, after hearing so much of the worth- 
lessness of morality, and despair for the moral life, to find out 
whether and how man can overcome his deficiencies as a moral 
being and attain to something better or worse. The reader there- 
tore is somewhat wearied with chap. VII on the "Goal of Ethics," 
which adds little to the argument of chaps. IV and V, and reiter- 
ates the same conclusion as was there arrived at ; a perfect good, 
whether for the individual or in an ideal commonwealth, being 
treated as a necessary but unthinkable illusion. We look forward 
to something which will satisfy, and hope for this with even pain- 
ful expectancy, after the long argument we have followed, till we 
come to the promi^ng chapter with which the book concludes — 
that entitled "Beyond Good and Bad." If an experience of what 
is "beyond good and bad" exists, it will carry us at least over those 
sorrows which come from the possession of a conscience. Such a 
form of experience is that of "Religion." Here, says our author, 
following Mr. Bradley, we are "beyond mere morality:" for re- 
ligion "transcends morality," to use Mr. Bradley's expression, 
which our author, as it seems to me, has construed in quite a dif- 
ferent sense from that intended by Mr. Bradley. To be a religious 
man is to feel oneself a member of a Perfect System ; i. e. we are 
perfect as members of a Perfect Whole. Into this experience 
morality is forced to come, to get rid of its inconsistencies. This 
seems then the satisfactory goal of moral life, to overcome moral 
defect by entire completeness. But no ; Religion turns out to be 
itself unsatisfactory and riddled with contradictions. Nay 
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more, so far from religion "satisfying" morality, the moral ideas 
("obligation," etc.), are so transformed in religion as to be emp- 
tied of all significance, and to be truly religious you must be some- 
thing more or less than moral (p. 427). The author, to establish 
this result, gives first a short analysis of religious experience, then 
discusses some points of agreement between the religious and nar- 
rowly ethical view of life, and lastly shows the chief deficiencies 
and inconsistencies within the religious experience itself. The 
aim of the inquiry into religion will therefore be to show that re- 
ligion, no less than morality, cannot be accepted as a theoretically 
"satisfactory account of the world of experienced reality." 

Here we may once more protest against this, as it seems to us, 
confusion of life with scientific inquiry. Religion is not and does 
not profess to be an account of the world. It is, as Mr. Taylor 
himself asserts, a practical attitude of the individual towards the 
world. To condemn religion for not doing consistently what it 
cannot possibly do at all is therefore quite beside the mark. 

But to come to the argument itself. The analysis of religion 
goes to show that its essence consists objectively in the experience 
of being perfect in a perfect universe or system, and subjectively 
in a thoroughness of practical attitude, of single-mindedness of 
spirit, whether our activity be science, art or any pursuit. This 
view is illustrated from religious literature of various kinds, par- 
ticularly of evangelical Christianity. Our author also considers 
the question of the "proof" of the existence of God, and the rela- 
tion of "faith" and "reason," by way of establishing the validity of 
the religious experience. 

One could wish that this section of his argument had been 
further elaborated. It is sympathetically and suggestively writ- 
ten. The view, taken directly from Mr. Bradley, that any kind of 
object in which the individual feels himself perfected makes the 
experience religious, is open to grave question, not merely from 
the fact that it disagrees with ordinary opinion in matters of .relig- 
ion, but because it cannot be made consistent. There is only one 
system in which the individual can feel perfected in the religious 
sense. When again the author says that "the religious exper- 
ience is . . . simply a development from the workmanlike or the 
scholarly love of thoroughness and whole-hearted absorption in 
your pursuit, whatever the pursuit may be" (p. 482) it is hard- 
ly possible to follow him at all. On this view fox-hunting or golf 
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might get a man his title to a place in the kingdom of heaven just 
as much as a pure conscience or the service of humanity. 

In the second part of his argument he draws the distinction 
already mentioned between morality in the wider sense and moral- 
ity in the narrow sense, and first compares Religion and Morality 
in the wider sense, and then proceeds to compare Religion 
and Goodness. In the case of the first, both religion and morality 
belong to the practical side of life, and both imply an ideal by 
which present existence is judged and conduct regulated (p. 469). 
If so, one asks how does religion transcend morality, if it also 
implies a practical use of an ideal ? In a sense, if the term morality 
in its wider meaning "applies to all practical life where the pres- 
ence of an ideal can be detected" (p. 467), religion is itself a form 
of morality. Mr. Taylor does not consider this obvious difficulty 
to the "transcendence" of morality by religion, which can in this 
way be regarded as a form of morality. He merely points out that 
while morality classifies men into "good" and "bad," "response 
ble," "free" and so on, religion denies that these distinctions have 
any value. For in religion everything is of "grace," and everything 
is part of the already perfect system and is necessary to it. The 
difference between a good and a bad will, still more the opposition 
between them, is "illusive." On this view, all approbation be- 
comes illusory, yet the ground of this lies in our making "the per- 
fect Absolute the sole object of approbation" (p. 473). Where, 
we might ask, does the "illusion" really lie? If the distinction 
between a good and a bad man is a practical makeshift which is at 
bottom an illusion, the distinction between a religious and an ir- 
religious man will no doubt be equally illusory, which seems to 
mean that nothing really matters provided you can believe strongly 
that everything is much the same as everything else. 

As to Religion and Goodness, the author insists that religion 
is not necessarily dependent on "goodness," at this point parting 
company, (as we think, unwisely), with Mr. Bradley. All that is 
wanted is simply singleness and sincerity of aim, and utter devo- 
tion to it. Nay more, it is held that devotion to what, from the 
moral point of view, is utterly evil may be styled a form of relig- 
ion! This may be the logical outcome of Mr. Taylor's position, 
but it contains also the complete refutation of it. If religion 
means devotion to everything, religion is strictly devotion to noth- 
ing at all. For if all distinctions are illusory for religion, there is 
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nothing in particular to which religion can be devoted — unless an 
illusion. And »when our author says that "there may be also, so 
far at least as I can see, a peace of the devil which passeth all un- 
derstanding" (p. 486), we can only remark that religion so inter- 
preted does not carry us so much "beyond good and bad" as be- 
yond wisdom and folly. 

We are not surprised then to learn that religion also rests upon 
an element of "make-believe" (p. 489) which can never be eradi- 
cated but which does not render it the less practically necessary. 
If we are therefore to get rid of its contradictions, we must take 
refuge in a sphere of experience which is both super-ethical and 
super-religious, which is beyond both religion and morality. This, 
as we learn with some surprise, is metaphysics, which likewise 
however works by an ideal and also fails to attain its end (p. 29) ! 

Such a result is very unsatisfactory, and it is with a feeling of 
disappointment that one lays down the book. It would, however, 
take us far beyond the limits of a short review to give our reasons 
in detail for believing that Mr. Taylor's argument has not proved 
his case. What we have said regarding his argument may seem 
very imperfect and incomplete, in view of the length and ex- 
cellent qualities of our author's volume. Certainly we may 
admit that if, as our author says (p. 201, Note), "Ethics consists 
merely in finding bad reasons for being what you cannot help 
being," the reviewer ought at least to find good reasons for be- 
lieving that they might have been better. But though we fear we 
have already exceeded our limit, we may remark in conclusion 
that Mr. Taylor's condemnation of morality as illusion is not, in 
our view, a correct expansion of Mr. Bradley's meaning at all. 
Mr. Taylor has taken "transcendence" in its purely negative sense. 
But in Mr. Bradley's view morality is not annihilated by religion 
but has its categories re-expressed in terms of a deeper form of 
experience, a re-interpretation which does them full justice, and 
cannot possibly destroy their essential meaning or turn them into 
"illusion." Hence it is that Mr. Bradley holds that the Absolute 
is in some way "good," and that a man cannot be religious and at 
the same time immoral — both of which positions Mr. Taylor de- 
nies. An Absolute which ignores morality has really no value for 
man at all. 

J. B. Baillie. 

St. Andrews University. 



